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PREFACE 



Section 2 of the Act establishing the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (PL 86*380) states: 

"Because the complexity of modern life intensifies the need in a federal form of 
government for the fullest cooperation and coordination of activities between the 
levels of government, and because population growth and scientific developments 
portend an increasingly complex society in future years, it is essential that an 
appropriate agency be established to give continuing attention to intergovernmental 
problems. 

Among the Commission’s responsibilities, specified in Section 2, is to- 
"(6) recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the most desirable 
allocation of governmental functions, responsibilities and revenues among the 
several levels of government." 

In this report the Commission addresses itself to the allocation of financial 
responsibility among the Federal, State and local governments for the conduct of the 
major domestic governmental functions-education, public ‘welfare and health, highways, 
and urban development. ^ recommends a number of significant shifts, including 
assumption by the National Government of responsibility for financing public assistance 
and by the State governments of substantially all financing of local schools. 

This report was considered by the Commission at two successive meetings on 
January 17 and April 13, 1969 and was approved by the Commission at the April 13 
meeting. 



Farris Bryant 
Chairman 
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THE COMMISSION AND ITS WORKING PROCEDURES 



This statement of the procedures followed by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations is intended to assist the reader’s consideration of this report. 
The Commission, made up of busy public officials and private persons occupying 
positions of major responsibility, must deal with diverse and specialized subjects. It is 
important, therefore, in evaluating reports and recommendations of the Commission to 
know the processes of consultation, criticism, and review to which particular reports are 
subjected. 

The duty of the Advisory Commission, under Public Law 86*380, is to give 
continuing attention to intergovernmental problems in Federal-State, Federal-local, and 
State-local, as well as interstate and interlocal relations. The Commission’s approach to 
this broad area of responsibility is to select specific intergovernmental problems for 
analysis and policy recommendation. In some cases, matters proposed for study are 
introduced by individual members of the Commission; in other cases, public officials, 
professional organizations, or scholars propose projects. In still others, possible subjects 
are suggested by the staff. Frequently, two or more subjects compete for a single “slot” 
on the Commission’s work program. In such instances selection is by majority vote. 

Once a subject is placed on the work program, staff is assigned to it. In limited 
instances the study is contracted for with an expert in the field or a research organization. 
The staffs job is to assemble and analyze the facts, identify the differing points of view 
involved, and develop a range of possible, frequently alternative, policy considerations 
and recommendations which the Commission might wish to consider. This is all 
developed and set forth in a preliminary draft report containing (a) historical and factual 
background, (b) analysis of the issues, and (c) alternative solutions. 

The preliminary draft is reviewed within the staff of the Commission and after 
revision is placed before an informal group of “critics” for searching review and 
criticism. In assembling these reviewers, care is taken to provide (a) expert knowledge 
and (b) a diversity of substantive and philosophical viewpoints. Additionally, repre- 
sentatives of the National League of Cities, Council of State Governments, National 
Association of Counties, U.S. Conference of Mayors, U.S. Bureau of the Budget and any 
Federal agencies directly concerned with the subject matter participate, along with the 
other “critics” in reviewing the draft. It should be emphasized that participation by an 
individual or organization in the review process does not imply in any way endorsement 
of the draft report. Criticisms and suggestions are presented; some may be adopted, 
others rejected by the Commission staff. 

The draft report is then revised by the staff in light of criticisms and comments 
received and transmitted to the members of the Commission at least three weeks in 
advance of the meeting at which it is to be considered. 



* 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation No. 1 -State Assumption of 
Substantially All Responsibility for 
Financing Education 

In order to create a financial environment more 
conducive to attainment of equality of ednjcational 
opportunity and to remove the massive and growing 
pressure of the school tax on owners of local property, 
the Commission recommends that each State adopt as a 
basic objective of its long-range State-local fiscal policy 
the assumption by the State of substantially all fiscal 
responsibility for financing local schools with oppor- 
tunity for financial enrichment at the local level and 
assurance of retention of appropriate local policymaking 
authority.* 

Recommendation No. 2— National Government 
Assumption of Full Financial Respon- 
sibility for Public Assistance (including 
General Assistance and Medicaid) 

The Commission concludes that maintaining a prop- 
erly functioning and responsive public assistance pro- 
gram as presently operating is wholly beyond the severely 
strained financial capacity of State and local government 
to support The Commission therefore recommends that 
the Federal Government assume full financial respon- 
sibility for the provision of public assistance. The Com- 
mission further recommends that the States and local 
governments continue to administer public assistance 
programs 

The Commission wishes it understood that these 
recommendations are designed to relieve inequities of 
resource capacity among the levels of government and 
apply until such time as Congress and others shall deter- 
mine a more efficient and appropriate method of welfare 
administration applicable to the complex social prob- 
lems of our time.** 

Recommendation No. 3— State Compensation 
for “Municipal-Overburden” in the 
Absence of Substantial State Support for 

Schools 

In States that have not assumed substantially full 
responsibility for financing education, the Commission 



* Mr. Daniel, Congressman Fountain, Commissioner 
McDonald and Congressman Ullman dissented. 
Senator Mundt abstained. 

** Congressmen Fountain and Ullman, Senator 
Knowles and Commissioner McDonald dissented. 
Senator Mundt, Secretary Finch, Secretary 
Romney and Budget Director Mayo abstained. 



recommends that they construct and fund a school 
equalization program so as to extend additional financial 
assistance to those school districts handicapped in raising 
sufficient property tax revenue due to the extraordinary 
revenue demands made on the local tax base by city and 
county jurisdictions 

Recommendation No. 4— Greater State Use of 
Equalization in State Aid for Public Health 
and Hospital Programs 

To avoid disproportionate tax efforts by poorer 
local jurisdictions, the Commission recommends that 
greater reliance be placed upon provisions to equalize 
among local jurisdictions in terms of fiscal capacity, 
need and tax effort to govern the distribution of State 
aid for public health and hospital programs 

Recommendation No. 5— Revamping the Federal 
Highway A id Program 

The Commission recommends that the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act be revised to replace the existing primary, 
secondary 8"d urban extensions program with a new 
system aiding development of State highways^ urban 
major street and highway networks, and rural secondary 
highway systems, together with provision for coordi- 
nating street and highway development with mass trans- 
portation facilities in urban areas 

Recommendation No. 6— State Financial Partici- 
pation in Urban Mass Transportation 

The Commission recommends that urban States 
develop a mass transportation plan and that, in addition 
to providing technical and financial assistance to metro- 
politan areas with regard to the planning of mass trans- 
portation facilities and services, the States furnish 
financial assistance toward the improvement, acquisition 
and operation of such facilities. 

Recommendation No. 7-AUocating State 
Resources for Highways— The Need for a 
Better Urban-Rural Mix 

The Commission recommends that States so structure 
their formulas for allocating the proceeds of highway- 
user taxes among units of local government as to insure a 
proper balance between urban and rural highway 
requirements. In order to recognize more adequately 
urban highway needs and financial ability, the States 



should allocate their resources to reflect such factors as 
service level needs, population, accident rates, commuter 
patterns and fiscal ability. 

Recommendation No. 8-lncreased Flexibility in 
the Use of State Highway -User Funds— The 
Anti-Diversion Issue 

The Commission recommends that State constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions as to the use of State 
highway-user revenue be amended to allow localities, 
particularly in the larger urban areas, flexibility to apply 
such funds to broad transportation uses in order that 
they may achieve a balance between highways and other 
modes of transportation. 

Recommendation No. 9-0rganizational Requi- 
sites for an Effective State-Local Fiscal 

System 

In order to create a policy environment conducive to 
the development of an effective State-local fiscal part- 
nership, the Commission recommends that each State 
undertake to: (1) Codify all State aid plans; (2) review 
and evaluate periodically all State aid programs in terms 
of their capacity to meet fiscal, administrative, and pro- 
gram objectives; (3) develop in conjunction with the 
planning and budget officials an information system 
with respect to local fiscal needs and resources; and (4) 
evaluate all Federal aid programs in terms of their com- 
patibility to Stale aid objectives and their fiscal and 
administrative impact on State and local programs. 



Recommendation No. 10-Criteria for Assessing 
Local Government Viability 

In order to avoid bolstering ineffective local units of 
government with State aid and to move toward a more 
orderly system of local government structure, the Com- 
mission recommends that States enact legislation setting 
forth specific criteria for assessing the political and 
economic viability of their local governments-special 
districts and school districts as well as units of general 
government— such criteria including but not being 



limited to (a) measures of fiscal capacity to raise reve- 
nues adequately and equitably; (b) maasures of econ- 
omic mixture such as minimum or maximum propor- 
tions of residential, industrial or other tax base com- 
ponents; (c) measures of minimum population and geo- 
graphic size sufficient to provide an adequate level of 
service at reasonable cost; and (d) other appropriate 
measures designed to reconcile competing needs for 
political accountability and community cohesiveness on 
the one hand with those for variety and reasonable 
balance in economic and social composition on the 
other. 



Recommendation No. 11-State Standards for 
Categorical Grant-in-Aid Programs 

The Commission recommends that in enacting or 
modifying functional grant in-aid legislation. States 
include not only fiscal standards such as those estab- 
lishing accounting, auditing and financial reporting pro- 
cedures; but also, to the maximum extent practicable, 
performance standards such as minimum service levels, 
client eligibility, and where appropriate, guidelines for 
citizen participation such as the holding of public 
hearings. 

Recommendation No. 12— Conformance of 
State Aid Programs to Comprehensive and 
Functional Planning Objectives 

In order to maximize the effectiveness of State grant- 
in-aid programs and to assure that such programs will 
promote statewide economic, social and urban develop- 
ment objectives, the Commission recommends the 
adoption of and inclusion in such programs of appro- 
priate requirements for conformance of aided facilities 
and activities to local, regional, and statewide plans. 

Generally, State grant-in-aid legislation should (a) use 
a common definition of comprehensive plans, incor- 
porating the necessary human resource, economic and 
physical development components; (b) require that there 
be local functional plans to which major State aided 
projects and programs can be related; (c) provide for the 
proper relationship of functional and comprehensive 
plans and planning for various geographic areas and 
specify a review procedure; and (d) provide that required 
plans use a common data base. 
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Chapter I 

State Aid— Theory and Practice 



Financing local government in the years ahead 
poses one of the more pressing intergovernmental 
problems. Local governments’ needs are increasing 
rapidly and will continue to out pace their re- 
sources. It will require intergovernmental action to 
correct this imbalance between local needs and 
local resources. 

After sounding this prophetic note in its 1961 re- 
port -Local Nonproperty Taxes and the Coordinating 
Role of the State — the Advisory Commission then went 
on to single out this fiscal imbalance between rapidly 
rising local revenue requirements and limited taxing re- 
sources as the “central problem in State-local relations.” 
The classical response to this problem, that of placing 
ever increasing pressure on the local property tax, is be- 
coming increasingly suspect. When viewed in sales tax 
terms, residential property taxes represent the equivalent 
of a 25 percent levy on housing expenditure on a nation- 
wide basis— considerably heavier in many communities 
located in the Northeast, Midwest, and Pacific Coast 
areas. Moreover, serious defects in the local property 
tax— unequal assessments, highly regressive impact, and 
land use distortions— take on an increasingly harsh char- 
acter as local tax loads increase. 

The local tax situation in the South stands out as the 
major exception to this general picture of growing prop- 
erty tax tensions. When viewed in a national perspective, 
there does seem to be considerable room for more in- 
tensive use of the property tax by many Southern com- 
munities. 

While the Advisory Commission has consistently 
urged States to pursue policies that will both promote 
greater property tax assessment uniformity and shield 
low income householders and renters from extraordinary 
tax burdens, even the most equitably administered prop- 
erty tax has its revenue limitations. In the face of rapidly 
rising expenditure demands of an urbanized society, the 
local property tax can no longer ttfrve as the prime fiscal 
underwriter for both education and genera* local govern- 
ment. 

The urgency for a hard look at the present State-local 
system for financing “local” functions is quickened by 
the fact that one State-local function— public educa- 
tion— is gradually pushing the more local or municipal- 



type needs to the fiscal wall. To put the issue more 
directly, with each passing year public education stakes 
out a larger claim in the local property tax field. With 
steadily rising education costs at the local level and only 
moderate increases in State aid relative to these local 
expenditures, the claims of education now account for 
about half of the local property tax, up from one-third 
prior to World War II. 

The need for this appraisal of State aid systems is also 
made more urgent by the growing political balkanization 
of the metropolitan economic community. By leaving in 
its wake a metropolitan landscape pocked with “have” 
and “have not” communities, the great Post World War 
II exodus to the suburbs has also placed severe limita- 
tions on how far local nonproperty taxes can be pushed 
as a desirable solution to the local fiscal crisis. In fact, 
where the need to ease fiscal tensions is most apparent- 
in our politically fragmented metropolitan areas-this 
approach is the most suspect. While the widespread use 
of local nonproperty taxes is in accord with natural pre- 
disposition for keeping both tax and expenditure powers 
in the hands of locally elected officials, it can severely 
aggravate interlocal fiscal disparities and stimulate inter- 
local tax competition. For these reasons the Advisory 
Commission has urged the States to limit local nonprop- 
erty tax powers to as large a local jurisdiction as possi- 
ble, ideally coinciding with local economic and trading 
areas. 



SCOPE OF STUDY 

Coming to grips with the growing fiscal crisis at the 
local level, however, must be viewed as more than pro- 
viding property tax relief and building more equalization 
power into State grants to local governments. It goes to 
the very roots of our federal system— the proper alloca- 
tion of responsibility among the three major levels of 
government for financing the high cost “intergovern- 
mental” programs. 

This report presents recommendations, therefore, 
that encompass two broad areas of public policy. The 
more conventional type deals with the classic functions 
of State aid— equalization, stimulation, and support- 
while the more controversial recommendations call on 
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the National Government to assume complete financial 
responsibility for public welfare and medicaid and the 
State governments t0 assume substantially all of the task 
of financing local schools. Thus, this study also includes 
a “Federal” dimension. 

The need to re-examine the more conventional as- 
pects of State aid is underscored by a key finding-with 
the exception of the education function, States honor 
the equalization principle more in the breach than in 
observance. Thus, this study calls on the States to build 
greater equalization power into their aid formulas for 
health, hospitals and highways in order to even out the 
“peaks and valleys” among local governmental service 
levels and tax rates. 

In contrast to the recommendations which take the 
existing “system” of State aid as given and posit alterna- 
tives only within the present confines of State practices, 
reallocation of financial responsibilities involves the 
question of which governmental level should have finan- 
cial-though not necessarily administrative- 
responsibility for the provision of a public service. This 
aspect of the study appears as a logical corollary to the 
earlier considerations. Indeed, optimization of public 
service performance and public costs-an efficiency 
criterion-requires such an investigation. 

PREVIOUS ACIR RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN SPECIFIC PROGRAM AREAS 

This report attempts to set forth the most appro- 
priate means of financing local government programs 
and the fiscal role of the State therein. Thus, while it 
discusses in some detail the major program areas— 
education, public welfare, health and hospitals, highways 
and urban development functions— the report is oriented 
primarily to the State financial aid aspects of these pro- 
grams. 

Without question, State policymakers must neces- 
sarily be concerned with a variety of functional and gen- 
eral legislative and administrative policy issues when 
they provide financial assistance to their local govern- 
ments. At the very least they have to set standards 
against which they can measure the effectiveness of the 
programs they are supporting. Although this report deals 
with the general role of the State in establishing such 
guidelines it does not treat them in detail, function by 
function. This has been done to a considerable extent by 
the Commission in previous reports and to avoid repeti- 
tion a summary of the earlier recommendations is set 
forth below. (Earlier recommendations regarding State 
aid are not listed but are referenced at appropriate places 
in this report.) 

Education 

1. States should enact legislation authorizing and en- 
couraging areawide coordination and administration- 
through county governments or other appropriate 
means— of vocational education and retraining programs 



within metropolitan areas. ( Metropolitan Social and Eco- 
nomic Disparities, Report A-25, January 1965). 

2, States where school financing has not already been 
placed on a county wide or regional basis should mandate 
the establishment of county or regional school property 
taxing districts. (Fiscal Balance in the American Federal 
System, Report A-31, October 1967, Vol. 2 “Metro- 
politan Fisoal Disparities.”) 

Mass Transit 

Legislative and administrative action should be 
taken by the States, particularly tire larger industrial 
States, in initiating programs of financial and technical 
assistance to their metropolitan areas with respect to 
mass transportation facilities and services. ( Intergovern- 
mental Responsibilities for Mass Transportation Facili- 
ties in Metropolitan Areas , Report A-4, April 1961.) 

Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 

States should enact legislation to: 

1. Provide incentives for areawide or regional devel- 
opment of local water and sewer utilities. 

2. Provide State technical assistance to local waste 
treatment facility planning and construction. 

3. Liberalize debt limits and referenda requirements 
for water and sewer utility financing. 

4. Permit joint action by units of local government in 
meeting area water and sewer needs. (Intergovernmental 
Responsibilities for Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
in Metropolita n Ar eas, Report A-13, October 1962.) 

Housing and Urban Development 

1. States should share in local governments’ costs of 
providing relocation payments and services in programs 
for which localities receive State or Federal grants to 
which the State contributes part of the local share. (Re- 
location: Unequal Treatment of People and Businesses 
Displaced by Governments , Report A-26, January 
1965.) 

2. States and regional organizations should assist 
local governments in planning for relocation through 
such means as technical assistance in preparation of 
workable programs and community renewal programs; 
where States make urban renewal capital grants, ad- 
vances therefrom should be provided for relocation 
planning. (Relocation: Unequal Treatment of People and 
Businesses Displaced by Governments , Report A-26, Jan- 
uary 1965.) 

3. States should authorize and support training pro- 
grams tor building inspectors and provide or arrange for 
regular internship training programs and States and local 
governments should utilize grants available under Title 
VIII of the Housing Act of 1964 to develop such train- 
ing programs. (Building Codes: A Program for Intergov- 
ernmental Reform , Report A-28, January 1 966.) 
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Other 

1. Each State should undertake a comprehensive 
study of all governmental entities authorized by law to 
ascertain the numbers, types, functions, and financing of 
entities within the State that might be defined as special 
districts, subordinate agencies, and taxing areas in order 
to determine their total impact on government structure 
and organization within the State and for the purpose of 
developing appropriate selected legislation. (The Prob- 
lem of Special Districts in American Government , Re- 
port A-22, May 1964.) 

2. Fragmentation of the local tax base should be pre- 
vented by authorizing a State agency, subject to public 
hearing and court review, to consolidate or dissolve local 
governmental units within metropolitan areas, to stop 
the use of interlocal contracts that contribute to frag- 
mentation, and to reduce State aid to local governments 
not meeting statutory standards of economic, geograph- 
ic, and political viability. (Fiscal Balance in the Ameri- 
can Federal System, Report A-31, October 1967, Vol. 2, 
“Metropolitan Fiscal Disparities.”) 

3. States should develop, at the State level, a policy 
incorporating social, economic, and other considerations 
to guide specific decisions at the State level which affect 
the patterns of urban growth; multicounty planning 
agencies should review applications for Federal or State 
physical development project grants; and the State legis- 
lature should provide standing committee structure to 
assure review of State policy dealing with urban growth. 
(Urban and Rural America: Policies for Future Growth, 
Report A-32, April 1968.) 

TYPES OF STATE AID 

The State government provides public services in two 
ways— either directly through agencies or instru- 
mentalities of the State or by means of intergovern- 
mental transfers of funds to localities. In both cases, 
State actions benefit local government. By directly pro- 
viding a service, the State obviates the need for local 
financing; by making grants-in-aid available, the State 
supplements local resources for a particular public pro- 
gram. For the purpose of this report then, consideration 
of State aid will encompass both the reallocation of 
functional responsibilities among governmental levels as 
well as changes in the practices currently pursued by the 
State government in channeling intergovernmental trans- 
fers to localities. Thus, consideration of State aid will 
deal with increased financial participation by the State 
for public services currently provided by the State-local 
fiscal partnership. 

The State sector can and does assist local govern- 
ments in non-financial ways. States provide a variety of 
technical aids such as advice and assistance in investing 
idle funds and the marketing of local debt issues. A num- 
ber of States now provide planning and economic assist- 
ance, particularly with regard to regional matters, as wit- 
nessed by the recent establishment of State offices of 



community or local affairs. Finally, States can provide 
help to localities by easing or abolishing tax and debt 
restrictions-many of which are carry-overs from a by- 
gone past arid inappropriate for the current day. By 
granting localities additional fiscal authority-such as ex- 
panded property taxing and borrowing powers as well as 
authority to tap nonproperty tax sources— States can 
permit localities to exploit their fiscal resources more 
fully. Except as the granting of such authority offers an 
alternative approach to additional State aid or the re- 
alignment of functional responsibilities, however, neither 
this kind of action nor the provision of technical and 
planning assistance is dealt with in this Report. 

CURRENT FINANCIAL MAGNITUDES 
AND TRENDS 

State intergovernmental expenditures are of two basic 
types: (a) grants-in-aid and (b) shared taxes. The former 
include not only those amounts authorized and appro- 
priated by the State legislature but funds received by the 
States from the Federal government which are then 
channeled to the local level. Shared taxes are somewhat 
different. In this case, the State acts essentially as a tax 
collector, so as to avoid duplication of administration 
and compliance, and returns to the localities all or a 
portion of the yields from a particular tax— either by an 
allocation formula or on the basis of origin of collection. 

Of the $60 billion spent by local governments in 
1967, $19 billion came from State sources, including 
approximately $4 billion in Federal funds that the States 
transmitted to their local jurisdictions. It should be 
noted that these State payments represented a 75 per- 
cent increase over 1962, a continuation of a trend that 
has extended throughout the post World War II period 
and, indeed, throughout the 20th Century. Compared to 
its current level, State intergovernmental expenditure 
was but $3.3 billion in 1948 and a miniscule $52 million 
in 1902, the first year for which such data are provided 
(table 1). 
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While this expansion in State intergovernmental ex- 
penditure has led to some financial centralization during 
the post World War II period, the massive increase in 
local taxes, particularly the property tax, has contained 
this movement. As a percent of total local general rev- 
enue, State aid has grown from 28.9 percent in 1948 to 
32.4 percent in 1967; thus, at present, about one of 
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FIGURE l 



every three local revenue dollars comes from the State, 
By way of contrast, State aid at the turn of the century 
represented but 6.1 percent of local revenue~a testi- 
mony to the limited involvement of State governments 
in financing State-local activities. The period of greatest 
shift in the State-local financial mix was between 1927 
and 1934 when State aid as a percentage of local revenue 
more than doubled-from 10.1 percent to 22.7 per- 
cent-attributable mainly to the expansion in public 
welfare programs during the Great Depression. 

Functional Distribution of State Aid 

While there have been many shifts in the relative im- 
portance of the local functions aided by the States, the 
primacy of the education function as a recipient of State 
aid has been continuous throughout the 20th Century 
(figure 1). As of 1967, 62.2 percent of all State financial 
assistance went for elementary and secondary education. 
Public welfare stands a distant second— a position it has 
retained since 1938. Currently accounting for 15.2 per- 
cent of State intergovernmental expenditure, this func- 
tion initially secured significant State aid payments 
during the 1930’s. 

Taken together then, more than three-fourths of 
State aid currently goes to public education and wel- 
fare— with public education alone accounting for over 
three-fifths of the total. The other functions receiving 
sizable State financial assistance are public highways, 9.8 
percent, and general local government support, 8.3 per- 
cent. Since 1948, however, there has been a general de- 
cline in the relative importance of these latter classifica- 
tions. 

Distribution of State Aid by Type of 
Receiving Government 

As might be expected, school districts stand out as 
the type of jurisdiction that receives the most generous 
share of State aid. In 1967, about half of all State aid 
went to that class of local governments, a little less than 
ft fourth went to counties, somewhat more than a fifth 
to municipalities, and about 4 percent to townships and 
special districts (figure 2 and table A-l*). 

A cross-classification of State aid for functions and 
by type of receiving government reveals that in 1967 
counties received the bulk of welfare, highway, health 
and hospital aid, while school districts, of course, re- 
ceived almost all of the education aid. Municipalities re- 
ceived more than half of the aid for general local govern- 
ment support, reflecting to a significant degree the large 
amount of per capita aid in New York, which is 
weighted in favor of cities, and the Wisconsin shared 
revenue system, which tends to favor municipalities be- 
cause it returns income tax revenue to its origin. 

In the national aggregates, cities receive substantial 
shares of State aid for public welfare, highways, and 



* Appendix Tables appear at the end of each chapter. 
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FIGURE 2 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVE MORE AID THAN CITIES AND 
COUNTIES COMBINED 
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health and hospitals, but this can be attributed almost 
entirely to a few big cities-New York, San Francisco, 
Denver, and Baltimore which have county as well as city 
functions. 

Interstate Variations in Intergovernmental Expenditures, 
1967 

States differ considerably in their use of intergovern- 
mental transfers for the support of various public serv- 
ices. Indeed, this is the case not only for total State aid 
but also for the individual functional categories. Com- 
pared to median State intergovernmental expenditures 
for all functions of $77 per capita during 1967, for ex- 
ample, such transfers ranged from a high of $178 in New 
York, more than twice the median, to a low of $21 in 
New Hampshire, less than one-third of the median value 
(figure 3 and table A-2). 

These variations in State intergovernmental transfers 
encompass two significant fiscal distinctions. In part 
they reflect the differing State histories and traditions 
regarding the allocation of State and local financial re- 
sponsibilities. Equally important, however, is that States 
also differ in the choice between providing a service di- 
rectly or through the use of intergovernmental transfers 
to localities. Thus the extraordinarily low standing of 
Hawaii, providing $10.00 per capita via intergovern- 
mental expenditures for public education (compared to 
$55 for that function in the median State), and Missouri, 
where transfers for public welfare are but $0.15 (com- 
pared to the median value of $4.24), reflect the far 
greater reliance that Hawaii and Missouri place upon pro- 
viding these particular functions directly rather than by 
means of transfers to local governments. 

For these reasons then, State aid expenditures are but 
part of the picture regarding the scope and degree of 
State government involvement in particular functions. 
To gauge the total State and local financial participation 
in the provision of public services in each State, table 
A-3 relates State plus local spending to State personal 
income. In fiscal 1967 general expenditure of State and 
local governments averaged 13 percent of personal in- 
come and ranged from a low of 10 percent in Illinois to 
a high of 19.4 percent in North Dakota. 



FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
RELATIVE GROWTH OF STATE AID 

Faced with unrelenting expenditure demands, local 
governments have responded by increasing their own tax 
rates, adopting new tax sources and expanding their 
debt. Such actions, however, have not been sufficient to 
prevent them from becoming somewhat more dependent 
in recent years on ‘‘outside” sources of finance— that is, 
State and Federal governments (figure 4 and tables A-4 
and A-5). This relative expansion of outside financial 
sources for local revenue, however, represents the net 
effect of several forces— some of which have operated to 
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FIGURE 3 



SOME STATES AID THEIR LOCALITIES 
CONSIDERABLY MORE THAN OTHERS 
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expand the State financial role vis-a-vis their localities 
while others have tended to retard this development. 

“Benefit Spillovers” and State Aid 

One of the key arguments in favor of State aid rests 
on the growing interdependence of contemporary 
society. Developments in the areas of transportation and 
communications as well as the seemingly innate Ameri- 
can tendency to personal mobility have all served as “the 
ties that bind.” It is this increasing tendency toward 
greater interdependence that underscores the limited 
jurisdictional reach of rather fragmented local govern- 
ments and the critical role of State and Federal financial 
support. 

Where the recipients or beneficiaries of specific public 
services reside wholly or for the most part within the 
locality, this governmental level is the preferred agent 
for providing such services. For many public expenditure 
categories, however, recipients of program benefits are 
to a significant extent the non-residential population. 
Thus, for functions such as elementary and secondary 
education, public welfare, and public highways, func- 
tions which many consider the “crisis elements” in con- 



temporary urban finance, benefits accrue not only to 
individuals in a particular locality but to residents in the 
remainder of the State and nation as well. For functions 
such as these, where interdependence or spillover effects 
are relatively heavy, sole reliance on local initiative may 
result in under-financing of the service in question. This 
is the case, since in providing these and other public 
services characterized by spillover effects, local residents 
will tend to concentrate on the benefits they receive and 
to discount or ignore benefits accruing to those who 
reside elsewhere. As a result, then, such functions tend 
to be under-financed unless outside assistance is secured. 4 * 
To be sure, the degree of interdependence differs 
from function to function and among the various pro- 
grams within the broader functions. Nonetheless, the 
interdependence of contemporary life has left few areas 
that exclusively benefit local residents. According to one 
consideration of various functional programs, benefit 
spillovers are the rule and their absence the exception 
(table 2). 



♦This discussion assumes that benefit-spillovers are not pre- 
cisely counter-balanced by benefit-spillins and cost-spillouts. 
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FIGURE 4 



LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ARE BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
DEPENDENT UPON OUTSIDE REVENUE SOURCES 




Source*. Table A-4. 



For public services characterized by such spillover 
effects, outside financial aid is both logical and essential. 
Where these spillovers are contained largely within a 
State, such governments would be the appropriate finan- 
cial source. Indeed, one of the major purposes for which 
State aid is currently granted is to stimulate local govern- 
ments to undertake new, or to expand existing, public 
services. Closely related to this objective is State assist- 
ance to finance certain demonstration projects where 
new concepts or approaches to problems can be tested 
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out on a selective basis. Programs such as these then, are 
designed to cope with the spillover considerations and 
constitute attempts to offset the tendency of such ef- 
fects to result in underfinancing at the local level. 

Under this approach, States provide financial assist- 
ance for a variety of public programs. Typically, this 
assistance is limited to a portion of the total expenditure 
required, with localities having to put up the remaining 
sums. These funds are generally provided according to a 
formula that gives recognition to local “needs” for 
public services— for highway programs, measures such as 
number of road miles or vehicle registrations are fre- 
quently used. A more general measure of local need is 
population and, for particular functions, relevant subsets 
of this factor. 

Equalization of Needs and Resources 

A second major purpose in the granting of State aid is 
to be found in the need to bring local needs and finan- 
cial resources into better alignment. As a result of eco- 
nomic growth and the greater interdependence of local 
governments demands have risen for a greater degree of 
equality over broader geographic areas. Thus, the pres- 
sure to upgrade the scope and quality of public services 
elsewhere has led to demands for improved services in 
specific local areas. 

Great variations in local fiscal capacity stand out as 
one of the major barriers to the provision of more equal 
program benefits. State programs designed to equalize 
these variations are intended to provide a minimum level 
of service below which no locality is permitted to fall. 
Such service equalization programs are extensively used 
by State governments for the support of elementary and 
secondary education but are conspicuous by their 
absence in virtually all other fields in which the States 
extend aid to local governments. The minimum floor or 
foundation concept is achieved by gearing State aid in- 
versely to some selected measure of local fiscal capacity. 
Thus, localities with limited tax resources receive rela- 
tively more State aid than do their richer counterparts 
for a given program and, to some extent, the variations 
in local fiscal capacities are narrowed. 

The fact that equalization provisions are built into 
State aid programs, particularly for education, does not 
mean that measures of need for public services are not 
also used. One frequently used measure in the field of 
educational finance, for example, is the value of all tax- 
able property for each child in average daily attendance. 
This approach can give explicit consideration to local 
fiscal capacity while at the same time incorporating an 
index of needs for public services. 

Technological Advance 

Another general factor that has affected State aid to 
local governments is the increasing size of the “efficient” 
or optimal local governmental unit. As noted earlier, an 
important part of this Report deals with the reallocation 
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of functional responsibilities among governmental levels 
and a critical force in this regard has been technological 
advance which affects the public as well as the private 
sector. Perhaps the most dramatic manifestation of the 
impact of technological change on the public sector is 
the development and diffusion of the automobile. It gen- 
erated demands not only for more roads but for an inte- 
grated network of a quality distinctly better than the 
dirt facilities of 1900— designed as they were for horse- 
drawn and bicycle traffic. The influence of technology is 
also apparent in the use of ^udio-visual and teaching 
machines-and its potential scope in the field of educa- 
tion is presently undefined— while the use of more 
elaborate capital equipment and techniques also marks 
efforts to abate air and water pollution. 

As the provision of public services becomes more 
complicated and capital intensive, the possibility of gen- 
erating economies of scale becomes ever greater. Such 
scale economies mean that even aside from questions of 
financial ability, the most efficient size of local govern- 
ment will tend to increase. The upward pressure exerted 
by technological change may take place either at the 
State level or at some intermediate stage between the 
State and locality— such as the metropolitan or regional 
district. Regardless of the ultimate resolution of this 
pressure, the thrust of the technological advance to date 
is to push the locus of public services away from the 
local governmental level. 

Limitations of Local Property and Nonproperty Taxes 

Aside from some of the large central cities and urban 
counties, the sole significant tax source of local govern- 
ments is the property tax. Currently (fiscal 1969) yield- 
ing approximately $31 billion a year the property tax 
has withstood periodic waves of critical assault and con- 
tinues to be the major source of finance for local govern- 
ments. 

Despite the wide scope for improved administration 
of the property tax 1 the fact remains that this tax has a 
relatively sluggish response to economic growth— 
certainly when compared with the personal income tax. 
As a result of this sluggish response and growing expen- 
diture demands, local governments are continuously 
pressured into the search for additional tax dollars. 
Further increases in effective property tax rates, how- 
ever, would only add to the already notable demand for 
property tax relief— evidenced by programs in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to provide relief to the elderly and by 
formal and informal tax concessions granted by localities 
themselves. 

Expansion of local nonproperty taxes is, of course, 
one option in attacking the revenue raising problems of 
local government. Levying such taxes, however, is gener- 
ally regarded as inefficient for small, fragmented units 
since each locality must administer the tax and, because 
of its limited jurisdictional reach, must cope with addi- 
tional compliance problems. Further, local income taxes 



encourage, to some extent, the exodus of middle and 
upper income families to the suburbs while local sales 
taxes tend to favor the shopping centers and wealthy 
communities where fiscal problems are less pronounced. 

Because localities rely so heavily on the property tax, 
demands have been generated for additional State aid 
financed, as it generally is, from nonproperty tax 
sources— the general sales, personal and corporate in- 
come as well as other nonproperty taxes. Channeling a 
part of the yields from these taxes to the local level by 
means of intergovernmental transfers enables the State 
sector not only to reduce a major source of local fiscal 
tension but permits the recipient localities to share in a 
more diversified and productive revenue structure. 

Home Rule and the Value of Pluralism 

Running counter to the forces favoring a greater de- 
gree of financial centralization, is a strong emotional and 
traditional preference to “keep things local.” Arguments 
in favor of localism usually center on the creative poten- 
tiality of local initiative with its encouragement to politi- 
cal participation and identification. Such arguments also 
stress the expertise of local officials whose knowledge of 
particular circumstances can be more acute than deci- 
sions reached by more distant authorities. Indeed, since 
programs carried out by upper level governments encom- 
pass all local jurisdictions with widely varying circum- 
stances, they may conflict with or hamper particular 
localities whose unique situations are not adequately rec- 
ognized. 

A somewhat more sophisticated argument gives maxi- 
mum focus to the pluralism of American life. According 
to one view, the multiplicity of local governments offers 
the opportunity for “consumers” of public services to 
exercise their sovereignty and to choose that locality 
which offers the public service-taxation package that 
best meets their individual preferences. Thus the large 
number of local governments and their varying public 
service-tax rate offerings are desirable per se because 
people are free to move among the localities. Just as the 
private sector adjusts to changes in demand by varying 
its level of output or product line, local governments— in 
response to migration flows and changing preferences— 
will adapt to differences in individual preferences for 
public services. 

This identity of local taxes and local services, how- 
ever, cannot be accepted as a valid generalization for all 
services provided by local governments since it gives no 
consideration at all to the presence of spillover effects. 
As mentioned previously, benefit spillovers appear to be 
the rule in the public sector and their absence, the ex- 
ception. Nor can it be ignored that through their consti- 
tutions, State governments are charged with responsi- 
bilities for financing public education, and that States 
historically have played a role in financing certain public 
functions performed by local governments. 



Practical Checks to State Aid 

Further checking the influence of forces leading to 
the growth of State aid are several mere or less practical 
considerations. For one, many States have an anemic 
revenue base-failing to use a balanced tax structure and, 
in particular, making only limited use of the personal 
income tax, which is not employed at all in 1 5 States. 
While there is untapped revenue potential at the State 
level, it is nonetheless true that there is also considerable 
citizen reaction to higher State taxes. Thus, political in- 
itiative in adopting new taxes or raising rates on existing 
levies entails a risk of defeat at election time. To be sure, 
there has been much legislative activity in the post World 
War II period to add to the productivity of State revenue 
systems, but such past actions can evoke a cumulative 
reaction that makes further increases all the more diffi- 
cult. 

Even where successful in raising additional revenues, 
the granting of State aid requires a division of funds 
among localities. In this context, everybody naturally 
demands a piece of the pie, and such State expenditure 
programs require the resolution of standard conflicts 
between city and suburban as well as rural and urban 
interests. This plurality of interests then can result in the 
delay or even defeat of State aid programs. 

THE NEED FOR REFORM 

In contrast to the conceptual clarity of the major 
purposes of State aid, most, if not all, State aid systems 
need to be reassessed in light of the shift over the years 
in the nature of local communities. State aid systems 
that were devised during the early years of the century, 
either simply to distribute State funds on some egalitar- 
ian basis to urge localities into particular functional areas 
or to help support certain public services (primarily edu- 
cation and highways) that were deemed by State policy- 
makers to be endowed with statewide interest, no longer 
meet the needs of an increasingly urban and technologi- 
cally interdependent society. 

The emergence of a set of “lopsided’’ communities, 
some with tremendous demands for public services and a 
deficit of resources to meet them, others with few de- 
mands on their treasuries and a surplus of resources, calls 
for drastic State action to rectify the imbalance. The 
States can no longer afford the luxury of dispensing 
State funds to all local governments without taking ex- 
plicit notice of great variations in program needs. Some 
kinds of communities are so fiscally strong that they 
have little or no need for State aid. Others are so weak 
that no amount of State financial aid can make them 
viable-different means must be applied in such in- 
stances, including the possibility of eliminating some 
kinds of local governmental units by annexation, consol- 
idation or other boundary adjustment policy. 

One persistent criticism of State aid has been that it 
tends to perpetuate and prop-up inefficient units of local 



governments-units that simply are not capable of per- 
forming the public services currently demanded. This is 
particularly true with regard to State aid for education 
where innumerable small independent school districts re- 
ceive outside finance in significant proportions. While 
encouraging progress has been made in reducing the 
number of school districts, it is nonetheless true that 
many such units still exist whose boundaries were more 
appropriate to the past than to the present-particularly 
in view of the great changes that have occurred in popu- 
lation distribution, the locus of economic activity and 
the greatly enhanced transportation network that now 
exists. In its worst form, State aid strengthens inefficient 
units-the first to oppose governmental reorganization- 
and is dissipated without accomplishing its objectives. 
State aid then should be geared to assuring that local 
units are capable in all respects— and not only finan- 
cially— of delivering the intended services. 

The same general forces also argue for a reinvestiga- 
tion of governmental responsibilities for the provision of 
various public srvices. Where State and national inter- 
ests are extensive, localities should not be the prime fi- 
nancing agent for a public service. Some centralization 
of financial responsibility has developed over the course 
of the recent past-particularly in the prime areas of 
benefit spillovers such as elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, public welfare and highways. An outright shift of 
financial responsibilities is a clear alternative to changing 
geographic boundaries. Both approaches offer the oppor- 
tunity of making program benefits and costs more com- 
mensurate while reducing the fiscal disparities that pres- 
ently mark the local scene. These advantages must be 
balanced continually, however, against the traditional 
and real political advantages of “local home rule.” 

There is also evidence to support the view that State 
aid as currently provided fails to constitute a system. 
Categorical aids for narrowly defined purposes are mixed 
together with a sprinkling of shared taxes, and both are 
then channeled among localities by a surprisingly diverse 
set of allocation criteria. The establishment of more rig- 
orous organizational requisites, more forward-looking 
criteria for assessing local government viability, and 
more meaningful State performance standards to accom- 
pany categorical aids with such State aid programs to 
conform to comprehensive and functional planning ob- 
jectives all are necessary reforms if State aid is to be 
effectively geared to meet the problems of today, rather 
than representing the cumulative responses to the pres- 
sures of the past. 



Footnotes 

*See, for example, Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, The Role of the States in Strengthening the 
Property Tax, 2 Vols., A-17, Washington, D. C., June 1963. 
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TAIU A-1-PERCENTAOE QIITRIIUTION OF ITATE AID TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
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All 

funcUont 



General 

locil 

govarment 

support 



Idueitlon 



Hlghweys 



Public 

swlfert 



Heelth 

*wt 

hoipltali 
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Ml*, and 
somblMd 
function* 



1967 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1967 


1912 


1967 


1962 


1917 


1962 


1967 


1662 


1967 


1862 


100,0 

21,3 

24,9 

50,2 

3,1 

0,5 


100,0 

11.7 

21,1 

49.5 

3,3 

0,4 


100,0 

51,7 

27.1 

3.1 

10,6 

0,4 


100,0 

52.9 

29.9 
5,6 
11,2 
0.5 


100,0 

9.9 

8.0 

10,4 

1,7 


100.0 

7.9 

1.2 

12.4 

1.6 

ne 


100,0 

33,0 

59,2 

6.4 

1.4 


100,0 

30.3 

62.6 

7.0 


100,0 

32*0 

65,3 

2,7 

0,1 


100,0 

25,3 

70.1 

3.1 
0,1 


100,0 

30.2 

63,1 

0,5 

5.1 


ioo*o 

30.3 

61.2 

0,5 

6,0 


100.0 

56.3 

30.4 
0,7 
3,2 
9.4 


100,0 

51.6 
25,2 

5.0 

1.1 

9.6 


19,056 


10,906 


1,515 


844 


11,645 


6,474 


1,161 


1,326 


2,897 


1,779 


301 


119 


567 


295 
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TAILE A 2-PER CAPITA STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE, IV FUNCTION, 



Stall 



All Static , , , 
Midiin Stiti 



Alebama . 
Alaska , , , 
Arliona ,, 
Arkansas , 
Cilltornla , 



Colorado ,,,,, 
Connactlcut . , , 

Oalawar* 

Florida 

Giorgie ,,,,,, 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa ,,,,,,, 

Kentucky , , , , , 
Louklana 

Main* 

Maryland . . , , , 

Maeanchuietts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota ,,,, 
MiiMppi 
Missouri 

Montana ,,,,, 

Nabraika 

Navada 

Naw Hampihlri 
NawJanay ,,, 

Naw Mexico , , , 
New York .,,, 
North Carolina . 
North Oakota , 
Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ,, 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina, 

South Oakota , 

Tannaeeaa 

TeXe 

Utsh 

Vermont 



Virginia 

Washington . , 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin , , , . 
Wyoming , , ,, 



Total 



Sourca; Bureau 
Govtrn mints, 1967 



General 

local 

government 

support 



Specified functions 

MlicsITsT 

Public Hos« Health neousend 



State and Region 



mi 



1962 



Educe* High< 

tlon ways welfare pltals 



combined 



United States , 



. $ 96,70 
. 77,26 

. 82,63 

. 104,86 
, 103,73 
. 71,36 

, 144,87 

. 103,75 
, 46.81 

. 135,28 
, 70,62 

> 91,18 

, 21,21 

, 74,58 

, 64,57 

, 86,06 
, 73,15 

87,90 

64.70 
107.47 

40.76 
108,87 

117,26 

114.00 
122,13 

81.46 
54,22 

63.79 
54,54 

101,43 

21,01 

60,63 

135,80 

178.01 
106,90 
65,41 
61,49 

76.70 

96.79 
67,68 
51,96 
76,75 

36.46 

77.77 
60,86 
96.31 
61,95 

73,59 

124,84 

66,06 

150,73 

111,70 



$ 1,04 

4,92 

2,12 

9,26 

24,77 

3,94 

5,49 

0,14 

0,34 

0,23 



14,22 

4,92 

3,11 

13.52 

4,79 

0.11 

17,56 

0,48 

19,35 

29,74 

11.17 

6,21 

6,40 

0,90 



0,80 

10,54 

5,01 

1,11 

3,96 

19,46 

4,65 

2,36 

7.49 

0,99 

17,26 

0,52 

8,18 

7,17 

2,11 

5,63 

0,01 

0,98 

0,02 

3,04 

6,00 

68,94 

7,07 



$ 60,11 

55,38 

05.84 
91,28 
65,49 

53.10 
66,25 

49.42 

40.85 
126,75 

62.10 
75,20 

10,00 



52,30 

58,55 

80.01 

35,02 



33,90 

74,69 

61,07 

51.84 

47.32 

49,15 

13.54 

77.33 
13,42 

31.46 

123,59 

96,82 

81,60 

42.78 

32.36 

54,14 

57.36 
54,31 
37,80 
62,17 

28,29 

56.79 
59,23 
87.89 
43,75 

55.36 
95,72 
63,69 
42,60 

72.47 



11,01 

11,28 

11,62 

12,73 

14,33 

12,04 

2,06 

3.93 

2,17 

11,01 



3,68 

13,53 

22,05 

8,84 



$14,70 


$0,59 


$0,94 


$2,11 


Main#.,. 


4,24 


0,44 


0,42 


1.44 


New Hampshire 

Varment 


«„ 


1,90 


0,51 


0.91 


Massachusetts 




m 




4,32 


Rhode Island 




0.41 


0,40 


1,03 


Connecticut 


0,04 


0,71 


»* 


0,13 




46,77 


0,54 


2.01 


7.41 


Mldeait 

New York 


37.66 


0,02 


0,42 


3,13 


New Jersey 


1,26 


*** 


0,04 


2,33 


Pennsylvania , 


2,00 






2,60 


Delaware 


♦«« 


0.39 


0,28 


4,74 


Maryland , 


2,10 


1,17 


1,23 


0,47 


Olst, of Columbia 





... 


2,91 




1,09 


Great lakes . ♦ , , 


14.32 


m 


0,54 




0,03 


Michigan 


13,47 


7,21 


0,13 


0.20 


0.52 


Ohio 


15,76 


9,71 


0,29 


0,48 


0,53 


Indiana ♦ .,,, 


23,20 


0,60 


0,23 


0,18 


0,61 


Illinois 

Wisconsin . , . , 


6.15 


22,97 


0,69 


0,14 


0,37 




0,69 


„, 


0,71 


0,93 


2,93 


Plains 


6,15 


0,72 


0.90 


0,51 


2,34 


Minnesota ... 


3,11 


,M 


0,01 


1,36 


Iowa ....... 


12.64 


20,69 


0,10 


0,31 


3,29 


Missouri , , , , . 
North Oakota 


2,11 


44,53 


0,79 




5,41 


South Oakota 


19,21 


4,24 


1,17 


0,63 


2,71 


Nabraika . . . . 


14,37 


30,27 


0,07 


0,01 


3,69 


Kansas ,,,,,, 


13,51 


... 


1,23 




1,48 




4.30 


0,15 


0,45 


0,15 


0.95 


Southeast ...... 

Virginia ..... 


0,29 


0,24 


0,06 


0,03 


4,02 


West Virginia . 


14,68 


23.29 


0,52 


0,36 


1,34 


Kantucky , , . . 


11,53 


„« 


0,29 


0,61 


1,13 


Tennessee ... 


0,73 


0,08 


M. 


1,47 


0,37 


North Carolina 


2,27 


15,40 


1,17 


0,45 


1,77 


South Carolina 
Gaorgia ..... 


5,84 


**« 


0,21 


Ml 


2,20 


Florida 


6,54 


44,46 


0,03 


4,55 


6,20 


Alabama .... 


1,85 


16,64 


1,01 


0,60 


0.55 


MUaippi ... 


14.08 


1.21 


,«« 


0.28 


4,70 


Louisiana , , , . 


15,41 


5,16 


0,34 


0,22 


0,52 


Arkansas .... 


1&35 


Ml 


0,58 


,M 


2,64 


Southwest ..... 
Oklahoma 


19,32 


0,72 


0,03 


0,60 


1,49 


0,54 


2,39 


0,05 


0,93 


3,94 


Tax* 


0,43 


5,23 


♦« 


0,01 


0,24 


Naw Mexico . . < 


3,74 




1,66 


0.81 


0,50 


Arliona 


3,52 


0,16 


0,28 




1.39 


Rocky Mountain , 


13,31 


0,04 


0,82 




1,19 


Montana 


0,70 


M, 


0,34 


Ml 


0,58 


Idaho 


5.36 


1,30 


0,43 


0,28 


1,37 


Wyoming ..... 


12,02 




♦M 


4,85 


Colorado , . , , , 



8.56 

2,22 

1,11 

11,19 

15,95 



0,27 

G,43 

0,31 

4,53 

4,81 



0,53 

0,55 

0,31 

0,48 

0,27 



2,15 

6,40 

0,65 

0,94 

2,28 
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Utah 

Far West 1 

Washington ,. 
Oregon,,,.,, 

Navada 

California . , , , 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



i3, o% 

11.7 

13.2 

11,1 

14.8 

11.6 

12.7 

10.7 

13.0 

15.0 

10.4 

11.4 

15.1 

12,6 

10.3 

11,6 

13.3 

10.8 
11,6 
10,0 

15.0 

13.2 

15.3 

13.1 

11.5 

19.4 

15.2 
11,9 

12.5 

13.0 

11.7 

13.2 

13.1 

13.1 

12,0 

11.5 

12.1 

13.7 

13.0 

14.0 

16.5 

11.8 

13.0 

13.8 

12.1 

16,1 

15.7 

14, B 

14.0 

14.7 

17.7 

14.5 

15.3 

14.9 
13J 

14.7 

15.5 

15.0 

18.1 

16.5 



1957 



Percentage 
Increase or 
decrease M 

1957-1967 



1 Excluding Alaska and Hawaii, 



12.2% 


10,8% 


20.4! 


11,5 


11,7 


M, 


13,1 


10,8 


22,2 


11,0 


Hj 


H, 


13,8 


13,2 


12,1 


11,7 


12,2 


- 4,9 


10,8 


9.5 


33,7 


11.0 


11,3 


- 5,3 


11,9 


10,2 


27,5 


13,3 


11,5 


30,4 


10,1 


9,0 


15,6 


10,1 


8,9 


21,1 


10,1 


8,6 


75,6 


11.4 


10,6 


18,9 


10,3 


7,4 


39,2 


11.5 


9,6 


18,4 


13,3 


11,3 


17,7 


10,7 


9,3 


16,1 


11,4 


9,7 


19,6 


10,2 


1,7 


14,9 


13,9 


11,7 


21,2 


12,4 


11,6 


13,1 


14,4 


13,2 


15,9 


13,3 


12,2 


7,4 


9,9 


1,8 


33,7 


17,2 


16,3 


19.0 


13,8 


14.3 


8,3 


11,3 


10,5 


13,3 


12,4 


13,1 


-4,6 


12,6 


11,1 


17.1 


11,3 


10,1 


15,8 


12,1 


9,3 


41,9 


14,3 


9,5 


37,9 


11,8 


9,9 


32,3 


11,7 


10,2 


17,6 


11,2 


11,5 




12,1 


11,2 


1,0 


13,0 


12,2 


12,3 


12,2 


11,1 


17,1 


16,0 


12.5 


12,0 


16,1 


15,2 


8,8 


10,9 


10,3 


14,6 


12,1 


11,1 


17,1 


12,3 


12,8 


7,1 


11,6 


10,3 


17,5 


12,9 


12,6 


27,1 


14,7 


13,4 


17,2 


13,1 


12,2 


21,3 


13.0 


12,4 


12,9 


12,9 


11,8 


24,6 


14,4 


12,3 


43,9 


12,8 


12,4 


16,9 


13,3 


11,7 


30,8 


13,6 


11,8 


26,3 


13,7 


12,5 


10,4 


11,9 


13,7 


7,3 


13,7 


12,3 


26,0 


13,6 


11,7 


28,2 


13,5 


6,6 


166,2 


14,8 


13,9 


1»* 7 
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